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REVIEWS 



METHODS IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Educational Rip Van Winkles have plenty of occasions for rubbing 
their eyes nowadays. The reign of dogma does indeed seem to be 
breaking up. 

The process will be considerably accelerated by such books as the 
latest by Professor Parker, of the University of Chicago.' In a working 
textbook of twenty-three chapters, similar in general plan to his well- 
known History of Elementary Education, he has placed at the disposal of 
the student in the college department of education and of the teacher in 
actual service a sxunmary of the results of careful observation and 
investigation as to the best methods of directing the work of high- 
school pupils. He assxunes — ^and why should he not? — that there are 
best methods and that those who seek may find them. 

Teachers of English will discover som.ething of value in ever>' chap- 
ter. Those of special interest to such teachers, however, are the chap- 
ters entitled "Broadening Purposes of High-School Instruction," "The 
Selection and Arrangement of Subject-Matter," "Types of Learning 
Involved in High-School Subjects," "Forming Habits of Harmless 
Enjoyment," and "Training in Expression." The transformation of the 
high school from an institution for training a select body of students to 
one which must care for many types preparing for many vocations is 
clearly described. The specific aims to be kept in view are said to be 
health, information, habits, ideals, and abiding interests. 

Subject-matter should be selected according to its relative social 
value. Emphasis should be thrown upon typical phases, and each sub- 
ject should be organized according to its own peculiar nature and the 
most economical method of learning. The types of learning are dis- 
tinguished as follows: acquiring motor skill, associating symbols and 
meanings, acquiring skill in reflective thinking, acquiring habits of 
enjoyment, and acquiring skill in expression. Lessons should be planned 
with one or more of these types of learning clearly in view. 

The treatment of literature and composition is based upon the 
articles which have been appearing since January, 191 2, in the English 

'Methods of Teaching in High Schools. By Samuel Chester Parker. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1915. Pp. 529. 
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Journal and in the School Review and other standard educational maga- 
zines. Professor Parker recognizes more clearly than any other recent 
educational author the significance of the movement which was inaugu- 
rated in 1910 by the appointment of the Committee on English of the 
National Education Association. He quotes with approval from the 
declaration of principles which this committee made in the summer of 
1911, and by means of well-selected references puts the literature of the 
movement within the reach of all. 

The phrase "habits of harmless enjoyment" is ingenious and seems 
to justify itself. The term appreciation was found to be confusing, and 
the attempt to connect art and morality directly was thought likely to 
do more harm than good. Hence the writer urges that the possible 
range of understanding and interests of the pupils should be respected 
and an honest effort made to humanize the study of literature by con- 
necting it with everyday interests. Professor Parker believes that the 
habit of enjoyment is to be developed only through enjoyment, not 
through a grind intended to lead to enjoyment some time in the distant 
future. 

The chapter on expression is comprehensive and thoroughly sound. 
There must first be content and motive. Then the assignment must be 
definite and the material clearly organized by means of the brief or 
other aid to logical thinking. The actual audience should provoke to 
clear and adequate presentation. Oral work is of the greatest importance 
and should receive full treatment. Finally, co-operation of all depart- 
ments is declared to be essential. 

Too much cannot be said for the excellent organization of this text- 
book. The main points of each chapter are summarized at the begin- 
ning; headings are everywhere made to stand out; and the apparatus 
for library reading has been carefully provided. The whole is clearly 
planned for a working manual and ought to have gratifying success. 

J. F. H. 



BOOK NOTICES 

[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 

For the Story Teller. By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. Springfield, Mass.: 

Milton Bradley Co., 1915. Pp.261. $1.50. 

A theory of story-telling based upon child psychology. Illustrative stories are 
printed in full and suggestive lists added. A new and suggestive treatment. 



